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NEW 
KODAK 
GLASS 
makes possible 
finest 

camera lenses 


of all time 


The first of Kodak’s “post-war” lens 
formulas are incorporated in lenses re- 
quired for war purposes, such as Kodak’s 
{2.5 aerial lens for night reconnaissance. 

Experimental aerial lenses of other 
speeds, designed and made by Kodak, 
each requiring years of computation, are 
now with the Allied air forces. 


One great factor in these new lenses is the 
revolutionary “‘ rare element ” glass developed 
by Kodak. In the past the lens designer 
begged for new types of glass for the develop- 
ment of his ideas. Now he has resources in 
glass which outstrip his creative imagination. 

His position is similar to that of the 
physician who suddenly is given a new 
curative agent, such as penicillin. It takes 
years to explore and realize its full usefulness. 

At Kodak, “ optics ” includes every step in 
lens making, from a design originated for a 
special purpose by Kodak scientists to the 
tested and approved lens finally mounted in 
the camera. 

This applies from the lens of the lowest 
priced ‘* Brownie ” or ‘‘ Kodak ” to the rare- 
element “post-war” lens of the costliest 
** Kodak.” 

This programme of lens development is 
now being extended—for the better pictures 
you'll make in the future. 


KODAK LTD., KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON,W.C.2 


POURING A “ MELT” OF OPTICAL GLASS in the Kodak factory. 


in 55 years 





The melting pot has a heavy lining of 


platinum, for only platinum keeps impurities down to the maximum allowed by Kodak (1 part in 1 million). The 


glass itself is made of rare elements, such as tantalum and lanthanum and tungsten. 


Kodak’s use of these, instead of 


sand, to produce optical glass with a much higher refractive index (light-bending ability), without marked increase in 
dispersion, is the “*‘ first basic discovery in optical glass in 55 years.” 





HALF A WAVE-LENGTH OF LIGHT—after all surfaces of the several elements 
in a lens have been ground and polished to an accuracy of half a “light wave”— 
1/100,000th of an inch—the assembled lens is brought to a lens bench for study and 
adjustments. ‘The microscope shows the image of a pin-point of light about 200 feet 
away—it appears as a tiny star. The size, shape, and colour of the star image are 
determining factors in judging the optical quality of the lens. At bottom left is 
shown a “ bad” star, at top left a “good” star, as seen in lens bench microscope. 
In a lens which passes muster, the star must be symmetrical in shape and colour 
and not exceed a maximum size. Weird shapes and spread out colours, as at 
bottom left, mean rejection. Illustrations of star images are from photographs taken 


at 11° off axis. 


photographic films & equipment 
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BACK IN LUZON, PHILIPPINES, AFTER NEARLY THREE YEARS—GENERAL D. MACARTHUR (LEFT), ALLIED C.-IN-C. SOUTH-WEST 
PACIFIC AREA, UNDER WHOSE LEADERSHIP ALLIED FORCES BEGAN AN INVASION OF THE PHILIPPINES ON OCTOBER 17. 


General Douglas MacArthur, Hon.G.C.B., Congressional Medal of Honour, D.S.C., D.S.M., 
has been Commander-in-Chief of General Headquarters, South- West Pacific Area, since 1942. 
Born in 1880, he was educated at the United States Military Academy, graduating in 1903 
He served during the European War of 1914-18, being twice wounded. He became 
Superintendent of the U.S. Military Academy in 1919, was in the Philippines from 1922-25, 
and commanded the Philippine Department in 1928. From 1930-35 he was Chief of 


Staff, U.S. Army, and then became Director of the Organisation of National Defence 
Commonwealth Government of the Philippines, being promoted a Field-Marshal of the 
Philippine Army in 1936. General MacArthur, the heroic defender of Luzon in 1942, is 
now back again at the head of a liberating army after nearly three years, and latest reports 
available put American armoured spearheads advancing rapidly on Manila, the capital 
of the Philippines 
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HAT are powerless politics,’’ wrote Mr. de Vere 

Stacpoole the other day in The Times, ‘‘ and 
how do they function, and what do they lead to?”’ 
Power Politics, it will be remembered, are what 
idealistic critics of this country accuse the British 
Government of playing. Nobody could very well 
have accused it of playing them before the war! 
It could not, for it almost completely lacked power. 
It was then, in fact, that we illustrated . 
the true meaning of ‘“ powerless 
politics.”’ We showed how they 
functioned and to what they led. 
They led to the present war, to the 
enslavement of Europe and, within 
a hair’s-breadth, to the extinction 
of this country. 

It is not, however, it seems, 
powerless politics that we are playipg 
to-day. It is Power Politics. Accord- 
ing, for instance, to some critics, 
external and domestic, we are cynically 
allowing Soviet Russia to impose her 
will on the legitimate Polish Govern- 
ment and the Polish people. Instead 
of refusing to have any truck with 
political materialism and uncompro- 
misingly denouncing it—at a _ safe 
distance—we have joined in a cynical 
repudiation of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. At least, this is what 
I take the criticism to amount to. 

What are the facts? In 1939 a 
neglectful and unarmed _ Britain, 
utterly incapable at the time of pro- 
tecting or even directly assisting 
Poland, offered that country a 
guarantee, not of her western frontier, 
but against any Nazi attempt to 
change that frontier by force. Instead 
of compromising with an all-powerful 
Germany, like the Rumanians— to 
whom we also offered a guarantee— master. 
the heroic Polés bravely decided to 





full force of Hitler’s wrath. They 
did so presumably because, though 
they knew their country would be overrun and 
themselves temporarily enslaved, they felt con- 
fident that England would ultimately emerge 
victorious and so give their threatened and en- 
circled land a new lease of security and life. So 
certain did they feel of this that they even per- 
sisted in their defiant attitude towards the Nazi 
bully when the latter revealed that he had made 
a“ non-aggression "’ pact with Soviet Russia. 
Every Pole presumably guessed what that pact 
involved, for every Pole knew that Soviet Russia 
regarded the eastern territories of Poland as her 
own and longed to avenge the defeat that had 
robbed her of them. Yet, though England herself 
had been party to the demarcation which, in 
1919, had given those territories to Russia, and 
which Poland, after the unsuccessful Russian 
invasion of her soil, had subsequently ignored, 
and though England had never guaranteed 
Poland’s new eastern frontiers, the Poles still 
felt sufficiently confident of England to defy both 
Germany and Russia. Everyone knows the sequel. 

That Poland has tragic grievances against 
Soviet Russia, as well as infinitely greater ones 
against Nazi Germany, cannot be denied. Some 
of these grievances are of recent date, while 
others, like those of Ireland against England, 
stretch back far into history: Nor can it be 
denied that Russian policy towards Poland, both 
in 1939 and more recently, has scarcely been com- 
patible with all the international ideals expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter—a document to which, it 
should be remembered, however, Soviet Russia was 
not a party. It is therefore not difficult for British 
and American idealists to make a case for Poland 
which places Russia in an unfavourable light. When 
one adds to this the fact that the Poles are an heroic, 
suffering, and martyred people who justly look to us 
and America for aid, and who are still fighting against 
all odds against the eternal Nazi enemy, it is perhaps 
difficult to think—-or speak—temperately in the matter 
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; ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
{ “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ OF JANUARY 18, 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AT STOWE—THE ARRIVAL 


. . . On entering his Grace’s domain, her Majesty was greeted 
by the party of Bucks Artillery Yeomanry there stationed. 
mansion were assembled about 500 labourers . . 
rely on that guarantee and face the had in their hats green ribands, inscribed ‘God save the Queen.’ 


“ We 're taken all the world through- 


Whatever class you sift ; 

And here the very Queen's own van 

Is giving us a ji!" 
“ Some of our readers may be interested in the following calculations of our last 
week’s numbers: The Papers placed separately would reach 678 miles 672 yards. 
The Paper would cover a surface of 367,468 
one inch, would reach round the Earth, a distance of about 24,000 ) mi 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Yet it is weJl that we should do so. It is also 
just. For the Russians also have a case, and a very 
strong one. The lands which they claim from Poland 
in the east were as much part of Russia before the 
last war as Ireland was part of the British Empire. 
They were not restored to a resurrected Poland by 
a victorious Russia as Irish land was restored to a 
free Ireland by Britain, but were torn from her by 


REPRODUCTIONS AND. QUOTATIONS FROM 





1845. i against a small. 





Russians, so soon as they regained their ancient 
military strength, to recover them. I dare say if 
Ulster had been lost to England as a result of a 
German victory in the last war, and had subsequently 
been seized by the Irish Free State on the ground 
that it was an essential part of historic Ireland, 
there would have been an irresistible movement 
in a renascent England to win the lost province 
back again. 

All this, it may be said, is special 
pleading on behalf of a large nation 
The Russians are 
strong, and the Poles—through no 
fault of their own—are at present 
weak and enslaved, and it is un- 
generous and unchivalrous to seek to 
change their 1939 frontiers while they 
are powerless. With this attitude 
nearly every Englishman has an open 
or latent sympathy. But again, it 
is only fair to remember that our 
idealism is not Russian idealism. We 
in this country and the United States 
are inclined, from long political habit, 
to think in terms of the rights of 
nations, and we see Poland and its 
legitimate Government as a species 
of person, with the rights and 
grievances of a person. But the 
Russians do not think in terms of 
nations so much as of classes. While 
we think of the Polish nation as 
unjustly treated, the Russians think 
of the Polish peasantry and prole- 
tariat as oppressed by the Polish 
landowner and possessing classes. I 





OF HER MAJESTY AT THE GARDEN FRONT, STOWE HOUSE. 


“The mansion of Stowe is of vast dimensions and noble construction. The principal rooms form 
one long suite opening into each other, and crowded with the mo&t gorgeous fittings, and articles 
of taste, richness and luxury. The suite of apartments especially dedicated for the service of her 
Majesty are on the eastern side of the mansion... . 
bed-room is the Rembrandt-room, so called from its celebrated collection of the works of that great 
by a Royal salute fired 
’ Before the garden front of the 
. all of whom wore their best smock-frocks, and 
The 4th wy of the Bucks 


Hussar Yeomanry Cavalry constituted the guard of honour. 
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REECE ERAN, 


THE POST OFFICE VAN, CALLING AT THE OFFICE OF 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


The Thirsty public drink us— 
Swim! we 
earth, 
We ask, could ever sink us!" 
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whole cost of the Print alone was upwards of f 
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a brutal German conqueror at the end of a disastrous 
war. Moreover, though a free and independent 
Poland arose as a result of the defeat of Germany, 
the victorious democratic Western Powers restored 
these disputed eastern lands to Russia as_ being 
predominantly Russian in character. That Poland, 
in defiance of the Western Powers, subsequently 
annexed them as the result of a further Russian defeat 
in war did not, presumably, alter the justice of this 
decision. Nor did it alter the determination of the 


The room appropriated for the Royal 


“ And swim we must—so full and fast 


believe you—what on 
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am far from saying that the Russians 
are right in this way of thinking, 
but they are right in their own eyes. 
Their standards in such matters are 
not ours. 

These are the facts. The demo- 
cratic Powers of the West and the 
great totalitarian economic democracy 
of the East—if that is the right way 
to describe it—do not in all political 
matters share the same ideals. It seems, therefore, 
idle to attempt to solve the problem of Poland’s 
eastern frontiers in terms solely of idealism, for 
the parties to the dispute do not acknowledge 
a common idealism. And where there is no 
common idealism or mutually agreed standard 
of justice, disputes, unfortunately, have to be 
decided by force or, at any rate, by a balance 
of forces—in other words, by Power Politics. To 
complain of this is meaningless ; the world is not 
what we want it to be, but what it is. As the 
Russians are in a position to make their will— 
and idealism—prevail, the Western Powers have 
only one way in which they can effectively further 
their own ideals in the matter, which is by win- 
ning over the Russians to at least a partial recog- 
nition of their validity. They are not likely to do 
so by blackguarding the Russians, or by declaring 
that defiance of their own ideals is a crime against 
humanity. And to accuse the British Prime 
Minister of playing Power Politics because he per- 
sists in trying to reach an accommodation both 
compatible with Polish independence and well- 
being and acceptable to Russian ideas and 
aspirations seems the height of unrealism. 

After all, we have only two interests in 
this most tragic dispute. One is to secure 
the practical well-being of the Polish people; 
the other to tighten the bonds of friendship 
between Soviet Russia and the Western Demo- 
cracies both for the defeat of Germany and 
for the future peace and progress of mankind. 
We cannot force Russia—our sworn ally and the 
greatest military Power in the world—to accept our 
moral viewpoint in the matter. Nor shall we endear 
her to it by sterile denunciation. The tragic events 
of the seventeen-nineties and the eighteen-sixties prove 
beyond all doubt that the interests of Poland—one of 
the great causes of the world—can be served only by 
the co-operation of Russia and the liberal Powers 
of the West, and never by their alienation. 
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A MAP OF LUZON, SHOWING LINGAYEN GULF AND THE CENTRAL PLAIN LEADING TO MANILA: THE SCENE OF THE AMERICAN 
LANDINGS AND FIGHTING ON LUZON ISLAND, LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLES. 


On the morning of January 9, led by the indomitable General MacArthur, who had 
given the pledge to the Philippines when he escaped in 1942, “I! will return,”” U.S 
forces began landing on Luzon from 800 ships. The site selected was in Lingayen substantial enemy forces 
Gulf, on the west coast of Luzon, the largest and most important administrative moving towards the plain from Manila. Our reproduction is from a U.S Armed 
island of the Philippine group. From thir beachheads American armoured spearheads Forces official News Map. 


immediately drove towards the central plain, their objective being Manila, the 
and the heart of Japanese resistance in the Philippines At first 
resistance Was encountered, but air reconnaissance showed 


capital, 
only scattered 
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HOUFFALIZE, BELGIUM: A VIEW NEAR THE TOWN, SHOWING THE ROUTE TO LAROCHE, 


HOUFFALIZE, A KEY ROAD-JUNCTION, AND HUB OF THE BULGE, A GENERAL VIEW. 


HOUFFALIZE ; A VIEW SHOWING THE RIVER OURTHE AND THE 


Houffalize and Laroche are two towns which have been much in the news as the Allied 
Armies relentlessly forced Rundstedt's forces back to where they came from Laroche, one 
of the German keypoints and centres of communication in the Ardennes salient, has fallen, 
with little resistance at the end, and few prisoners. It was Field-Marshal Montgomery's 
advanced forces that took Laroche on January 11, and immediately passed beyond a 
wooded ridge south-west of the town to concentrate heavy artillery fire on a vital cross 
roads. Houffalize, even more important than Laroche, is a key road-junction and hub 
of the bulge, also the main escape route for the Germans eastwards. The Houffalize- 
St Vith road has been under fire for some time, and the capture of hilltop Samree by 


RENSIWEZ BRIDGE. 
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HAVE MADE HISTORY: HOUFFALIZE 
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AND LAROCHE. 


LAROCHE, BELGIUM, ONE OF THE GERMAN KEYPOINTS AND CENTRES OF COMMUNICATION 


IN THE ARDENNES, CAPTURED ON JANUARY II. 


LAROCHE—A PANORAMA TAKEN FROM THE COROUMONT HILL. 


LITTLE RESISTANCE AT THE END. 


THE TOWN FELL 


LAROCHE 
TOWN. 


ANOTHER VIE 
AMERICANS 


j, SHOWING 
UNDER 


THE SWEEP OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


THE RIVE 
MONTGOMERY (€ 


OURTHE 
PTURED 


ROUND 
LAROCHE. 


THE 


American tanks, after the biggest armoured clash of the winter, gave fields of fire almost 
to Houffalize, eight miles south. The whole situation developing in the Ardennes, both 
tactically and geographically, bears a striking resemblance in several aspects to the 
situation in Normandy in the days of the * pocket "' and the Falaise Gap. Then, it will 
be remembered, the Germans, with pressure growing from the hills of the Bocage, were 
forced to withdraw from the west through the corridor formed by the valley of the Noireau, 
just as now they appear to be withdrawing along the Ourthe Valley. One-vital difference, 
however, is that during the final phase in Normandy the weather was excellent, whereas 
on this occasion it has been extremely bad. 
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BASTOGNE—THE SCENE OF THE EPIC OF THE 101st U.S. AIRBORNE DIVISION. 


WHERE UNITS OF THE ro1st U.S. SUCCESSFULLY WITHSTOOD ALL NAZI ATTEMPTS AT A BREAK-THROUGH—BASTOGNE, BELGIUM, SHOWING A GROUP OF REFUGEES 
PLODDING THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE TOWN. 


RIGADIER McAULIFFE, 
who commanded the 10!st 
American Airborne Division, 
which defended Bastogne 
against continuous German 
attacks from December 19 to 
December 26, said that the 
Division's one complaint about 
the whole operation was that 
they had been “ rescued.” At 
the time the 4th Division : 
finally made contact with them ; . - 


on Boxing Day, they were . A PHiLIe< DE 4 
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actually preparing to make an ° 
offensive themselves. Bombing = © o> 28 

by the enemy became heavier ' : ‘ CAFE 4 
as the siege progressed, but ‘ MEA 

when the fog cleared Allied air , | wie ith COMMERCE # 
support was magnificent, and : iF ae : CHE VAU 
the greatest Allied air supply i 
effort ever made in the Euro- 
pean theatre flew men, food, 
guns, ammunition, and other 
supplies to the encircled Ameri- 
cans. In four days the First 
Allied Airborne Army sent 
842 twin-engined Dakota trans- 
port ‘planes to the area, which 
parachuted their supplies to 
the ground. The 13,000 civilians 
in the town could not be 
evacuated, as they knew too 
much about the garrison's 
dispositions. A number of them 
had to be herded together into 
cellars and kept under guard. 
During the week's operations 
the 10ist Division took 750 
prisoners and knocked out 
144 tanks. On December 26, 
forces pressing from the south 
advanced 10 miles in five days 2 : ‘ a —— 
to make contact, and the siege + Pave ‘‘r so ie, Gee fs A eat tase ee By Pee oy a - 2 > One eS 
of Bastogne was then raised. rer , ’ . 
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BOMB DAMAGE IN BASTOGNE : THE GERMANS BOMBED THE TOWN FREQUENTLY DURING THE EIGHT DAYS THE SIEGE LASTED, AND WRECKED BUILDINGS 


ARE TO BE SEEN EVERYWHERE. 
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FROM THE XIlIth CENTURY TO RECENT TIMES. 
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“MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING”: Edited by HUNTINGTON CAIRNS and JOHN WALKER.* 


OT long ago I commented in this place on the 
extraordinary cheapness of the Phaidon editions, 
surveying the works of the masters of Painting and 
Sculpture, which used to be published in Vienna 
and are now published here. The Leonardo in 
that series, with its hundreds of reproductions of 
paintings and drawings and remarkable “ textual 
apparatus,’’ appeared, in particular, to me to be 
a supreme effort on the part of those who are trying 
to keep the threads of Western civilisation in their 
hands, in spite of the appalling difficulties in 
regard to paper, printing, binding, and the general 
rise in prices. But here is a book from America 
which vies even with Phaidon’s efforts. For there 
are nearly a hundred superb colour-plates of master- 
pieces, and the price, in English money, is (I speak 
subject to correction about our present dollar ex- 
change) about thirty shillings. 

What is the book like ? Well, in the first 
place, colloquially speaking, “‘it weighs about a 
ton.”’ The producers, having decided that a certain 
kind of paper, as heavy as limestone, would be 
best suited to their colour reproductions, have 
elected (there is always this difficulty where books 
with plates are concerned) to use the same sort 
of paper throughout. But the weight is worth 
it: had the volume contained nothing but the plates, 
and no text at all, I should have thought ‘‘ What a 
lovely book.’’ Here is Rembrandt’s ‘‘ The Mill”’ 
(which came from Bowood, was briefly exhibited in 
England, and last seen by me in Pennsylvania) re- 
produced as it might have been reproduced by the 
Medici Society before the war : there are early Italian 
pictures, the reproduction of which reminds me 
(though they are less stiff) of the old Arundel Prints 
which used to lend such an air of veteran culture to 
the studies of Dons and Deans. The reproductions 


are, in short, beautiful: and they include pictures by = wicg ELEANOR URQUHART’; BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN (1756- 
Giotto, Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Piero della Francesca, 1823). BRITISH SCHOOL. CANVAS, 29$ IN. HIGH BY 24} IN. WIDE. 


Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo, Raphael, Luini, Mantegna, 
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‘EDWARD VI. AS PRINCE OF WALES"; BY HANS HOLBEIN, THE 
PANEL, 22} IN. HIGH 
1937. 


“ Painted soon after Holbein’s second arrival in England, and generally 
accepted as the portrait of the Prince recorded as presented to the King on 
New Year's Day, 1539. The drawing, which doubtless served as the study for 
this panel, is in Windsor Castle (Woltmann, Holbein). The Latin inscription 
is a comsilium addressed to the Prince by Sir Richard Morison, ambassador 
. From the English Royal Collection 
the portrait passed, in the XVIII century, to the Royal and Ducal Hanoverian 


YOUNGER (1497-1543). GERMAN SCHOOL. 
BY 172 IN. WIDE. PAINTED IN 1538. MELLON COLLECTION, 


and close friend of Henry VIII 


liections. 


Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, Vel- 
asquez, Holbein, van Eyck, Roger Van Der Weyden, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Hals, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Cuyp, 


* Masterpieces of Painting from the National Gallery of Art.” 
Fdited by Huntington Cairns and John Walker, With 8&5 Colbur- 
Plates Illustrating the History of Western Painting from the Thirteenth 
Century to Recent Tunes (National Gallery of Art. Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DA Random House, New York, Distri 
butors; $6.59.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


De Hoogh, Watteau, Boricher, Chardin, Fragonard, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Blake, 
Turner, Corot, Whistler, Degas, Revoir, van Gogh and 
Cézanne, and many others. 


And where are they all ? 





PAINTED C€. 1795. MELLON COLLECTION, 1937. 


“This portrait is characteristic of Raeburn’s first manner. 
The paint is applied so thinly as to be transparent, and 
broad surfaces of light are contrasted with sharply outlined 
shadows. In style and in general treatment the portrait is 
closely related to those in the National Gallery, London, of 
Miss Forbes and Mrs. Lauzun, the latter painted in 1795.” 


Reproductions from “ Masterpieces of Painting” ; published 
by the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


They are in a museum in Washington which, 
when I last went to America, did not exist. 
“This book is intended to provide a repre- 
sentative view of the National Gallery of 
Art in the field of painting. Although the 
Gallery was not established until 1937, and 
did not open its doors to the public until 
1941, those resources, as this volume reveals, 
are extensive. They cover Western painting 
from its origin in Byzantium to its develop- 
ment in the early part of the twentieth 
century in this country and Europe. Every 
school of importance is represented, and most 
of the world’s outstanding painters. In both 
quality and range, the collection of the National 
Gallery is now one of the great collections of 
the world.’ The basis of it was the collection 
of the late Andrew Mellon, who also gave 
it a building: other millionaires, in that open- 
handed American way, have thrown their 
collections into it since. People here sometimes 
don’t understand that the apparently rapacious, 
and financially reckless, American collector is 
not, as a rule, buying things for his own glory 
(though he has a certain legitimate pride in 
his acumen and enterprise), but in order to 
endow his country, his State, or his town. 
And they also tend to forget that if Ameri- 
cans are building up great collections now 
of things they buy from the old houses of 
England, now ruined by wars and taxes, the 
English, when well endowed, did much the same 
thing on the Continent. We have had here, for 
a very long time, great numbers of Italian and 
Dutch pictures ; but we should not forget that we 
bought them abroad and certainly did not paint 
them ourselves. Buying them probably did our 
artists good. Old Crome (and he spoke for the whole 
Norwich School) said on his deathbed : ‘‘ Oh, Hobbema, 
my dear Hobbema, how I have loved you.’ Had he 
not seen Hobbemas in local country houses, ‘‘ The 
Poringland Oak'’ would never have been painted. 
The editors of this volume hope, very earnestly, that 
the importation of Pollainlo and Luini into the 
United States may have a similar effect. They 
exclaim, enthusiastically: ‘‘ Music has been brought 


within everybody’s reach by symphony orchestras 
in the larger cities and elsewhere by radio, so that 
people in all parts of the United States not only know 
good music, but also demand the best in composition 
and performance. In the visual arts, the change in 
taste is due, first of all, to the growing interest in art 
fostered by the great museums in New York, Chicago, 
and other cities, with their important collections and 
long traditions of public service. This has been sup- 
plemented by private collections which have been 
opened to the public,,and by the other institutions 
comprising the 224 public art museums in the United 
States. Another factor has been the support and 
encouragement given to art by the United States 
Government, especially in recent years, when it has 
undertaken, on a scale never before attempted, to 
decorate public buildings with mural paintings and 
sculpture, designed for the purpose and executed by 
the most distinguished artists in this country. And 
now the establishment of the National Gallery has 
further focused the nation’s attention on art. The 
astonishing attendance record at the National 
Gallery, which totals 2,000,000 visitors a year, is 
convincing evidence of the pervasive interest in the fine 
arts which exists to-day on the part of the public.” 
Well, bless them for their optimism, and it's nice 

to think that so many masterpieces are, at least tem- 
porarily, out of reach of the doodle-bugs. ‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,”” and nobody who knows 
America would venture to say that (though not by 
means of trudging through museums) the next great 
outburst of the graphic and plastic arts may not occur 
there. And certainly no young American of genius 
could fail to be fired by the lovely illustrations in this 
book. But he might be weighed down by the text. 
For the authors, instead of confining themselves 

to biographical information and zxsthetic criticism, 
have deemed it necessary to support, and almost to 
smother, their pictures by “ parallel,”’ or “‘ illumin- 
ating ’’ prose passages drawn from authors of all sorts 


” 


“ GINEVRA BENTIVOGLIO "’; BY ERCOLE ROBERTI (c. 1456- 
1496). FERRARESE SCHOOL. PANEL, 21} IN. HIGH BY 
15} IN. WIDE. PAINTED c. 1480, KRESS COLLECTION, 1939. 


The identity of the sitter, and her husband (not shown here) “ is 
established by their portraits included in Lorenzo Costa's altarpiece, 
dated 1488, in San Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna.”’ This panel, with 
that showing Giovanni I1. Bentivoglio, “are probably the most 
distinguished examples of Ferrarese portraiture.” Ginevra Bentivoglio 
was the sister of the Duchess of Urbino. 
of countries and periods. Yet, even here, I feel inclined 
to withdraw such care has been taken to choose 
passages which really do seem to bear on the subject. 
I hope, if I live to see America again, to visit this 
Gallery, which now looks like vying with the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, which is packed with 
treasures. It is, we are told, ‘‘ comparable in size 
to the Capitol.’’ But still more should I like to see 
an outburst of American art: and that, in the end, 
will have to come from a state of mind, and not from 
the greatest number of collections and exhibitions. 





The great drive jor waste paper goes on, and if must mever slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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LAROCHE IN ALLIED HANDS: A FORMER KEYPOINT IN THE GERMAN SALIENT. 
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BRITISH TROOPS MOVING THROUGH THE VILLAGE OF HOTTON, ON THE RIVER OURTHE, ¢ 
WHILE ON THEIR WAY TO TAKE PART IN ATTACK ON LAROCHE. 3 
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ASSAULT TROOPS OF THE, AMERICAN FIRST ARMY ZEN ROUTE FOR THE FIGHTING TO CUT 
THE ROAD CONNECTING LAROCHE WITH ST. VITH, AN ENEMY SUPPLY. ROUTE. 
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Continued.) 
German forces. On the 
same day that Laroche 


T was reported on 

January 11 that British 
and American troops 
under Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s command, driving 
the enemy down the 
Ourthe Valley at the 
north-western edge of 
the German salient in the 
Ardennes, had captured 
the important town of 
Laroche. One of the Ger- 
man keypoints and centres 


was captured, Field- 
Marshal Montgomery's 
advanced forces were re- 
ported to have penetrated 
well beyond the town to 
the west and south-east, 
and subsequently captured 
the town of Champlon, at 
the western tip of the 
salient, from which they 
have begun to push 
steadily to the east, flat- 
tening out the _ pocket 
shape of that end of the 
German-held area. Other 
attacks on the northern 
flank of the salient have 
dented it at various points, 
and in particular a strong 
attack launched by Mont- 
gomery southward towards 
St. Vith from the Malmedy- 
Stavelot area promises 
well. 


of communication in the 
salient, Laroche fell with 
little resistance at the end, 
and with few prisoners. 
Its fall was one of the 
signs pointing to the 
crumbling of the western 
end of the German salient 
—a process which has 
since been hastened by 
other Allied attacks at 
various points on both 


flanks of the retreating ; 
[Continued on right. r ~* 
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LAROCHE, PARTIALLY BLOCKED BY SNOW-COVERED RUBBLE OF WRECKED BUILDINGS, AS THE ALLIED 


THE MAIN STREET OF 
TROOPS FOUND IT WHEN THE GERMANS HAD BEEN DRIVEN OUT OF THE TOWN. 
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U.S. TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE CAPTURE OF LAROCHE ARE SEEN PATROLLING 4 ) BRITISH TANKS IN A WINTRY-VESTURED LAROCHE STREET AFTER THE TOWN'S § 


A STREET QF THE TOWN IN SEARCH OF HIDDEN GERMAN SNIPERS. ( CAPTURE BY AMERICAN AND SRITISH TROOPS UNDER MONTGOMERY'S COMMAND. 
cal 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: SNOW-COVERED ~ BA 
MINES IN HOLLAND: VAPOUR TRAILS IN IC 
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TROOPS OF AN ARMOURED DIVISION UNDER MONTGOMERY'S COMMAND PASSING 
AN OVERTURNED GERMAN TANK IN THE SNOW-CLAD ARDENNES NEAR MANHAY. 
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‘THIS GERMAN ROYAL TIGER TANK, ITS LONG-BARRELLED 88-MM. GUN POINTING SKYWARD, ~ 
* HOISTED THE WHITE FLAG WHEN IT RAN OUT OF PETROL ON THE ROAD FROM STAVELOT. 
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HE weather has 

played a prominent 
part in the battle of the 
Ardennes salient from 
the earliest days of the 
German offensive. The 
original enemy onslaught 
was made with the aid 
of thick fog, which hid 
his movements from 
Allied observation and 
helped no little towards 
his early success. Later, 
the clearing of the skies 
brought the Allied air 
fleets into the battle and 
helped to change the 
whole aspect of the 
battle. Meanwhile, snow 
and frost were playing 
their réle of disguising 
the countryside and, in 
some instances, making 
it impassable. Even the 
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roads were so icy that 
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IN TRENCHES IN THE ARDENNES, THANKFULLY WATCH tanks and vehicles were => seen pos 






































, ALLIED TROOPS, 
" VAPOUR TRAILS IN THE ICY SKIES WHICH SPELL THE GOING INTO | [Continued opposite. BKITISH SAPPERS CLEARING MINES ON THE MAIN ’S HERTOGENBOSCH ROAD IN # 
ACTION OF OUR AIR FLEETS AGAINST RUNDSTEDT AND THE LUFTWAFFE. ; d HOLLAND—AN AREA THICKLY SOWN WITH “ WOODEN” BOX-TYPE MINES. & 
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ALLIED ARMOURED VEHICLES AND TRANSPORTS MOVING UP FROM REAR’ AREAS i," A BRITISH TANK BEING DRIVEN THROUGH BLAZING ENEMY VEHICLES NEAR LAROCHE : 7 
i TO THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE ARDENNES THROUGH A SNOW-CLAD COUNTRYSIDE. ‘ ( TO CLEAR A ROUTE FOR AN AMBULANCE CONVOY BEARING WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 5 | f 
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RED BATTLEFIELDS OF THE ARDENNES SALIENT: “WOODEN” 
IN ICY SKIES: WHITEWASH FOR TANKS. 
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WANDERING BELGIAN CATTLE AND SHEEP, SEEKING FOOD AMONG THE SNOW OF A RECENT 
BATTLEFIELD, COME ACROSS AN OVERTURNED GERMAN TANK NEAR DAMAGED HOUSES. 
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WINTRY SCENE IN THE ARDENNES. THE AMERICAN TANK IN THE FOREGROUND HA 
FOUGHT AND BEATEN A GERMAN TANK, SEEN OVERTURNED (LEFT) NEAR THE HOUSES. 
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Continued.) 

stranded and ditched, 
and troops fought in a 
cold described as agon- 
ising. But the conditions 
have. failed to prevent 
the Allied counter- 
offensive from develop- 
ing and thrusting back 
the powerful German 
forces from their early 
gains. On at least one 
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occasion an Allied attack- 
ing force advanced 
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through such ‘“ impos- 
sible '’ conditions that 
they completely surprised 
and overwhelmed an 
enemy strong -point, 
whose defending troops 
had expected nothing to 


be moving. Our pic- 
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tures from the Western 
Front show something of 
these wintry conditions 
in which one of the war's 
bleakest battles in the 
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CA wee west is being fought out. ; A U.S. SERGEANT EXAMINING A MOTOR-CYCLE-TYPE GERMAN AMMUNITION 
ONE OF THE WOODEN “HOLE” MINES BEING UNCOVERED BY SAPPERS. THE CARRIER KNOCKED OUT IN A SNOW-COVERED AMERICAN MINEFIELD NEAR 
ENEMY USE THIS TYPE IN AN ATTEMPT TO DEFEAT OUR DETECTING APPARATUS. HOTTON, ON THE ROAD TO LAROCHE, LATER CAPTURED BY THE ALLIES. 
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j THIS AMERICAN SERGEANT, ARMED WITH A BROOM AND A CAN OF WHITEWASH, DEAD GERMANS AND THEIR BATTERED EQUIPMENT IN A COPSEKE NEAK LIERNEUX, BETWEEN ¢ 


§ CAMOU NG HIS TANK FOR FORTHCOMING BATTLES IN THE SNOW, } j MALMEDY AND LAROCHE, AFTER AN ALLIED ADVANCE [N THE ARDENNES. 
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HILE the war against Germany has 
suffered a check, the war against 
Japan has being going favourably. Two 
main campaigns, one almost entirely Ameri- 
can in .the Philippines, one mainly British 
in Burma, have been brought to successful 
stages. The former is the more important 
and will almost certainly reach - decisive 
victory the more quickly. Yet while the 
Philippine campaign constitutes a very stiff 
trial for all the forces engaged—for the air forces most 
of all—that in Burma is being conducted under the 
greater difficulties, owing to the nature of its communica- 
tions. It is not possible in Burma to bring to any scene 
of action, and to maintain, a striking force adequate to 
its task in strength and equipment as it is in the 
Philippines. The fighting in Burma has thus been long- 
drawn-out, and over considerable periods indecisive, 
whereas that in the Philippines has hitherto been rapid 
and looks like continuing to be so. In both cases great 
military skill has been brought to bear upon the problems 
involved, and the Americans, in particular, have created 
a technique of amphibian warfare, based upon the most 
efficient material procurable, which has aroused the 
admiration of the world. No human power could have 
produced the same quick results in Burma with the avail- 
able resources, but what has been recently achieved is, 
nevertheless, remarkable. 

When the United States forces first landed on the island 
of Leyte, it looked as though the struggle for the Philippines 
might be very prolonged. And, indeed, resistance on that 
island did last for a considerable time, and the Japanese 
showed great determination in bringing in reinforcements 
in face of heavy loss.. But when the collapse came, it was 
complete and involved neighbouring islands. It was due 
in great part to the defeat inflicted upon the Japanese 
Fleet, which was very ill-handled by its command and 
received blows from which it may never fully recover, 
including, as we now know, the destruction of the 
45,000-ton battleship ‘“ Musashi.” It has always been 
known that the main Japanese strength was concentrated 
on the island of Luzon, which contains the capital of 
Manila, and [I fancy that few outside observers would 
have ventured to prophesy two months ago that the 
invasion of that island would be well advanced by now. 
At the time of writing, while the holding in the Lingayen 
Gulf is 25 miles wide and considerable penetration has 
been made in the direction of Manila, Japanese batteries 
were still firing on the beaches. The Americans could 
probably have advanced more quiekly than they have, 
but they have been compelled to exercise caution in this 
case. When you break through or round the enemy’s 
main body you may go all out, but here the main body 
lies round Manila and the Americans are moving towards 
it. They must do so in good order and with full military 
precautions. 

It soon became evident, however, that the Japanese, 
though they had had plenty of time to prepare for the 
invasion of Luzon, did not consider their strength adequate 
to meet it. In the second week of January, four convoys were 
sighted off Indo-China and attacked by the carrier aircraft 
of the Third Fleet with excellent results. These Japanese 
convoys had probably embarked troops at Saigon for the 
purpose of reinforcing Luzon. The American command 
will welcome the opportunity of engaging Japanese forces 
from the mainland and using up the enemy’s 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


I have always contended that if the war in Burma 
was under-estimated in this country, the reason was largely 
to be found in the difficulty of following it. I have read 
many articles on it which I myself, comparatively well 
provided with maps and information, found it hard to 


WORLD WAR: 
PHILIPPINE AND BURMA OFFENSIVES. 
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A MAP OF THE RUSSIAN FRONT IN EASTERN PRUSSIA : 

AN OFFENSIVE WAS REPORTED FROM EYDTKUHNEN, EAST 

OF INSTERBURG. IN CONJUNCTION WITH MARSHAL 

KONIEV’S BIG MOVEMENT SOUTH OF WARSAW, A GENERAL 
RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE WAS APPREHENDED. 
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was, of course, primarily intended for the 
reading of the Services themselves, and while 
it is excellent reading, people at home may 
even now find that it requires some concen- 
tration before the story which it has to tell 
becomes as familiar to them as that, for 
instance, of the German Offensive in the 
Ardennes. Its sixteen illustrated pages contain 
a summary of the operations in Burma from 
the opening of 1944 down to October. It includes 
some useful maps and especially an aerial view of the 
whole theatre, on which the various campaigning areas 
are marked in white circles. What it will make clear to 
the most casual reader is that these ten months were full 
ones in Burma, and that there was extremely hard fighting 
on all three fronts—Northern, Chindwin, and Arakan. 
In the offensive against Myitkyina from the north the 
Chinese divisidns alone suffered 16,000 casualties, 5,000 
of them killed in action, while it is estimated that some 
20,000 Japanese were killed. 

The year began with a Japanese offensive in the Arakan 
which has been partly obscured by greater events since, 
though it created considerable anxiety at the time. It 
was extremely bold and opened in dashing style. It 
succeeded in enveloping the administrative troops of the 
15th Corps in the Kalapinzin valley. But it ended in 
something approaching disaster for the enemy, and 
initiated for us the technique of moving troops by air in 
whole formations, which was to prove so valuable in meeting 
the Imphal offensive. The Arakan struggle was only 
a preliminary, smal! in comparison with what was to follow. 
The Allied plan was modest in scope, since it concerned 
essentially the progress southward of General Stilwell, 
opening the Ledo road. Other operations, including the 
dropping of Major-General Wingate’s famous Chindits, 
were subordinate to this. But hardly had the Chindits 
been dropped and General Slim’s advanced guards crossed 
the Chindwin, than the Japanese launched their well- 
planned and ambitious offensive to destroy the Fourteenth 
Army and invade India. It was touch and go at times, 
but the battle ended, as in the Arakan, with total defeat 
for the enemy. As the result of a bold decision on the part 
of General Slim, Stilwell continued his march even when 
affairs on the Fourteenth Army front were at their worst, 
and the plans of the Chindits were not altered. To-day 
the situation has developed in a favourable sense so rapidly 
that the maps in ‘‘ Seac Souvenir ” have been put out of date. 
The Allies are within striking distance of Mandalay. In 
the Arakan, the port of Akyab is in their hands. 

There should, however, be a word of caution before 
calculating future prospects. The farther we go, the greater 
will our difficulties be, unless we can mount an invasion 
through Rangoon.. We have some four months before the 
monsoon, and much-can be done in that time. We have 
also reached country less affected by the monsoon than 
that in which the fighting troops passed the last wet- 
weather period. But the communications have to go through 
the monsoon belt, and it need hardly be said that in country 
of this nature the number of men spread out along these 
communications is large. The main roads entering Burma 
are ‘ wet-weather”’ roads in the sense that their surface 
will not be washed away, but 20 ins. of rain in a week 
in mountain country, where roads necessarily follow ledges 
on the flanks of cliffs, create torrents and landslides which 
may be expected to carry whole sections away. It will 
require a big effort to keep those roads open 
this summer. The Japanese, on the other 





reserves. Every fresh blow that can be 








driven home is valuable ; in particular, the 
more of the enemy's naval and merchant 
shipping that can be brought within range 
of American aircraft and artillery the better. 
The American war machine in the Pacific 
is so much more powerful and_ harder 
hitting that a ‘‘show down” is sought 
on every possible occasion. The original 
Japanese amphibian campaign was in many 
respects brilliant, and in results one of the 
most spectacular ever witnessed in warfare, 
but it was based upon equipment which, 
while overwhelmingly superior to what the 
Allies could then put against it, was so 
inferior to that which the Americans now 
employ that it may be said to belong to 
a different era. The key weapon of the 
United States in the Pacific is the aircraft- 
carrier, with its high-quality aircraft. 
There is no reason to suppose that the speed 
of the American offensive will not now 
continue. 

For the first time, we have witnessed 
a relatively close connection between the 
campaigns in the Pacific and in Burma. 
The Japanese have been attempting to 
reinforce Luzon from one of their main 
bases on the mainland, the port of Saigon. 
The advanced base from which Japanese 
supplies and reinforcements reach the front 
in Burma is Bangkok, since the enemy can 





hand, have been driven back into country 
where their communication problems are 
relatively small. There are two possible com- 
pensations from the Allied point of view. 
The first is air transport, which may produce 
even more this year than it did in 1944. 
The second is the air weapon, which has 
frequently been used in the past against the 
Japanese railway from Bangkok, and should 
be used in future on every day when flying 
is practicable. 

It is an open secret that India, which is 
the supply base for Burma, has come low on 
the list of priorities for equipment. This 
state of affairs has improved somewhat of 
late, but it would be dangerous to take any 
risks in Europe in view of the recent German 
reaction. It is frankly admitted in the 
United States that production was slowed 
down too soon. It is now being speeded up 
again. But if the authorities in the United 
States took such a view of the war with 
Germany as their action in beginning the 
turn-over to peace production would imply, it 
also seems likely that they switched resources 
aut to the Pacific on an unduly great scale. We 

and they alike have now had a sharp 
reminder that any successes gained in Asia 
or the Pacific at the expense of defeat in 
North-West Europe would be dearly bought. 
North-West Europe should continue to be 











no longer bring shipping into Rangoon. 








the first priority until the complete defeat 





In a sense, French Indo-China and Siam 
form one large Japanese base for operations 
in defence of either front. A _ stage has 
been reached when the strain upon supplies 
and transportation inflicted on one front may 


A MAP SHOWING 


OPENED ON JANUARY 


THE TERRAIN OF MARSHAL KONIEV’S ADVANCE SOUTH OF WARSAW, WHICH 
14, CUTTING THE RAILWAY FROM KIELCE TO 

THREATENING INDUSTRIAL SILESIA ONLY 60 MILES DISTANT. 
oo jenuery 14, Marshal Koniev launched 8 big new offensive in Poland, 





begin to react upon the other. Despite 
difheulties of communication, the British 
have contrived to bring superior strength, 
in conjunction with «their Chinese and 
American allies, to bear upon the Japanese 
in Burma. The fighting qualities of British 
and Indian troops, and the factor of supply 
by air, defeated the Japanese offensive 
in Burma last year, but the victory was, in part, due to 
the fact that the enemy was at the end of his tether when 
he crossed the Chindwin. Had his communications been 
just a little better, he would have set us a test which we 
should have found it hard to survive. 


MN the — industrial centre and German base. Their troo: 
stretch of 40 miles and had 
60 miles of German Silesia. 
not prevent it. 


the Vistula estuary at Danzig. 


revented the Germans from reorganising their defences. 


terrain concerned. (Maps copyright, “ The Times." 

put into their proper perspective. It was therefore a 
happy inspiration to print and put on sale in this country 
an edition of * Seac Souvenir,” a supplement to the daily 
Service newspaper which is produced in the office of the 
Statesman in Calcutta and distributed by air. This supplement 


CRACOW AND 


120 miles south-east of Warsaw, 
hat the Soviet forces had cut the railway from Kielce to 
had forced the River Nida along a 
They were within 
is was the danger spot known to the Germans, who expected but could 
Silesia is the industrial war centre of Germany since the Ruhr was devastated. Again, 
north of Warsaw, a second new offensive was reported on the River Narew sector, which pointed to 
Marshal Rokossovsky as moving to encircle Warsaw and outflank East 
A third offensive was also reported in East Prussia, with fifteen divisions 
and tank formations between Eydtkuhnen and Schlossberg, west of Insterburg. Our two maps show the 


ia from the south, aiming at 


of Germany has been assured. It is com- 
forting to hear from General Lindsell, the 
senior administrative officer in India who 
is responsible for the supply of the forces 
in Burma, that even while we have kept 
this principle in mind, it has been found 
possible to increase the supply of the 
thousand-and-one requisites for the more 
intense prosecution of the Burma campaign. 
Too many of us still think of warlike stores 
in terms of oil and ammunition only, for- 
getting that it is impossible to establish a 
convalescent camp without—to name a 
couple of items at random—pumping engines and 
refrigerators from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. The quicker we finish off the business in Europe, 
the better it will be for our prospects and for the comfort 
and safety of our troops in the war against Japan. 
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BARELY VISIBLE TO THE ENEMY EVEN AT SHORT RANGE: THREE FIRST ARMY 
MEN CRAWLING FORWARD TO TAKE UP POSITIONS. 
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THE WHITE PATROL : 
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“INVISIBLE” MEN—SNOW CAMOUFLAGE FOR BRITISH AND U.S. . TROOPS. 
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WEARING WINTER CAMOUFLAGE, MEMBERS OF A FORWARD OBSERVER SECTION OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE U.S. THIRTIETH DIVISION ADVANCING 
THROUGH DEEP SNOW IN THE STAVELOT AREA. SUCH A DISGUISE MAKES THE MEN ALMOST INVISIBLE. 








AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN, 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PERFECT WINTER CAMOUFLAGE : 

IN A WOOD ON REICH TERRITORY. 


AGAINST 
A SNOWY BACKGROUND, 











A BRITISH SOLDIER, COVERED IN WHITE FROM HEAD TO FOOT-—-INCLUDING 
AIS EQUIPMENT—-ON PATROL DUTY AT THE WESTERN FRONT. 


sad tne: Ti RES, Pah AEE AE ANON IDNR IDEM: ae 
This is the type of picture which we have been accustomed to associate with the 
war on the eastern front; photographs of Red Army men, of Finnish soldiers, and 
of Germans draped in white from head to foot have become perfectly familiar to us, 


but British and American troops, camouflaged in the same way, are rather new, for 
the first snows of the winter did not fall so long ago on the western front, and 


during previous winters the Allied armies were engaged elsewhere, and the white 


capes were hardly needed. Both the British and the American troops have been 


ia 
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WHITE: A_ BRITISH 
IN GERMANY 


“nu asia id. 


ONLY THEIR FACES LOOK DARK AGAINST 80 MUCH 


VERY MUCH ON THE ALERT, 


*pecce " PATROL, 


issued with white camouflage cloaks ana hoods, but whereas tne U.S. soldiers shown 
in our top three pictures appear to have their weapons uncovered, the British seen 
in the two lower photographs are carrying guns as well camouflaged as themselves 
Incidentally, there is a difference in the type of clothes worn. Camouflage such as 
this is said to make a man almost invisible even at fairly short .range; he 


into the background of snow, and only movement will betray his presence 


merges 
watchful enemy. 
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PERSONALITIES AND 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK: | 


THE 


THE EARL OF BALFOUR. 
Gerald William, second Earl of 
Balfour, died on January 14 at 
the age of ninety-one. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he stood for 
Central Leeds at the General 
Election of 1885 and was re- 
turned bya majority of 314. 
In 1900, he became President of 
the Board of Trade. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“SIR. “THOMAS B BARLOW. 
Physician to the Households 
Queen Victoria and Edward VIL. 
and a past-President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, died on 
January 12 at the age of ninety- 
nine. In 1880, Sir Thomas was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London; 
was Censor in 1905 and 1906, and 

President from 1910-15. 


NEWS 


CARADOC EN EVANS. 
te wan novelist, journalist, 
and playwiight, Mr. Caradoc 
Evans died on January 11. 
During the 1914-18 War his 
cathing references to the Welsh 
n his books, “‘ My Neighbours ” 
and ‘Capel Sion,” aroused 
much criticism in Wales. His 
last novel, “‘ Morgan Bible,” 

_was published in 1943, 


ee 


Jan. 20, 1945 


PEOPLE IN THE 
\ PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 


ed 


LIEUT.-GENERAL HERBERT LUMSDEN, KILLED 


IN ACTION ON JANUARY 6. 


Lieut.-General Lumsden, who was killed on January 6 
on the bridge of a United States warship in the 
Pacific, had been Mr. Churchill’s special representative 
with General MacArthur since 1 ith the B.E.F. 

Lumsden was in command of the 12th Lancers, and 
after Dunkirk he took over command of an armoured 
brigade and went to the Middle East. After the retreat 

to El Alamein he commanded the 30th Corps. 


Wing Commander James Brian Tait, ‘who on 

three occasions led attacks on the German battle- 

ship ‘‘ Tirpitz,” has been awarded the third Bar 

to his D.S.O. He is the only man in the R.A.F. 

to hold four such decorations. Tait has com- 

pleted ninety-eight sorties, many of them against 
td d difficult targets. 
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DIVISION HONOURED ON THE STERN FRONT FIELD- 
THE RIBBON OF THE M.C. ON TQ R.S.M. WALLS’ TUNIC. 


On December 15, Field-Marshal Montgomery presented medal ribbons to men of the 15th Scottish 

Division, won in fighting on the estern Front. Our photograph shows Regimental Sergeant- 

Major J. Wall, King’s nm Scottish Borderers, receiving the M.C. Despite his heavy task as 

Commander of the Twenty-First Army Group, Field-Marshal Montgomery always finds time to 
attend _Coremontes such as ) the one depicted above. 


THE FIFTEENTH SCOTTISH 
MARSHAL MONTGOMERY PINNING 


MEMBERS OF THE HUNGARIAN PROVISIONAL 
BELA MIKLOS (KXTREME LEFT), WITH DR. 


The Hungarian Provisional Government, 
based. The Prime Minister was at one time Horth A.D.C 
demand that fighting should be turned against the = 
Altogether, three of the Ministers belong to the Smalliholders Party, 
are Socialists or Social Democrats, and three are Generals. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 
PRESIDENT, STANDING 


GOVERN ME)? 
BELA JEDENI, NEXT TO 


and was the first Hungarian General 


The Minister of Defence is also a general. 
two are Communists, three or four 


- s/o SSS a 


LORD DESBOROUGH, SPORTSMAN AND PUBLIC 
SERVANT, DIED ON JANUARY 9. 


One of the greatest of all-round sportsmen, and a man 
who showed not less versatility in national and local 
service, Lord Desborough, G., was at one time 
serving on as many as 115 committees. When he 
retired in 1937, he had been the Board of Trade repre- 
sentative on the Thames Conservancy Board for forty- 
one years and the chairman for thirty-two years. He 
was in his ninetieth year. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL W. KRUEGER. 
The forces of the Sixth Army, fighting on Luzon 
Island, in the Philippines, are under Lieut.- 
General Walter Krueger, formerly commanding 
the U.S. Forces in Australia. The Seventh Fleet 
and an Australian squadron, which took part in 
the landing, are under Admiral Kinkaid, and t 


etter ame a ee 


‘FINAL ACT’? APPROVED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
BY REPRESENTATIVES OF SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 


The delegates signing (seated) are, left to right: Chang Kia-ngau, Chairman of the Chinese Delegation ; 
Lord Swinton, Chebinen of the British Delegation; Adolf A. Berle, Jnr., Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 
and President of the Conference; H. J. Symington, Canadian Delegate, and Max Hymans, Chairman of 
the French Delegation. Other participants in the Conference are seen behind the table. The Civil 

Aviation Conference was in session in Chicago from November 1 until December 7. 


OF THE 
CONFERENCE, 


Fee — 


GENERAL 
HIM. 
set up in the liberated area of the country, is remarkably widely 


A NEW ROYAL CHARTER FOR THE ROYAL BERMUDA YACHT CLUB: H.E. THE GOVERNOR, 
LORD BURGHLEY (RIGHT), PRESENTING A COPY TO COMMODORE B. GOSLING. 


| The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is the second oldest yacht club under Royal Charter outside the 
to | British Isles, and this Club recently celebrated its one-hundredth anniversar A new Royal 
Charter was presented by the King and a copy given to Commodore Bernard Cosling, during the 
celebrations. His Majesty became a Royal Patron of the Club last June. The first race under 

y the Club auspices took place in the spring of 1845. 
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TANK TRACKS COMPARED : THE MOST VULNERABLE FEATURE OF A TANK. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


Won OPTS 


IN. 
_ WEIGHT ABOUT 40 TO 
es v 





TIGER. 
WIDTH 11 FT.BIN. 
- 58 TONS. 
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OF THE TRACKS OF VARIOUS ALLIED AND GERMAN TANKS. 


tanks have proved far more manceuvrable than their opponents, though the German 
from damage by gunfire, a tremendous tanks now cafry heavier armour and are larger than the Allied types. The German 
is accomplished by Tiger and Royal Tiger are undoubtedly formidable vehicles, and, armed with the 
“ braking "' one track while the other proceeds at a* non-braked speed. It has been latest-type long-barrelled 88-mm. gun, have great hitting power. Cruiser tanks of 
noticed that recent German tanks are using a much wider track than front-line the type of our British Cromwell are apparently no longer being built by the Ger- 
British and American tanks, partly necessitated by the greater weight of the German mans. Lighter-armed and armoured than the slower infantry tanks, the cruiser type 
armour and partly because the German tanks are comparatively slow-moving vehicles, have very high speed, and proved of great value to the Allies during the pursuit of 
with a consequent tendency to “dig in"’ on soft ground. British and American the enemy forces across France and Belgium. 


A COMPARISON OF WIDTHS 


From the earliest days of tanks, the tracks have proved to be probably the most 


vulnerable feature of their design. Apart 
strain has to be-borne in the simple act of turning, which 
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SERGT. EARDLEY SILENCING THE LAST OF THREE GERMAN. MAC 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. TO WH 


AFTER SILENCING, SINGLE-HANDED, TWO MACHINE-GUN POSTS, SERGT. EARDLEY IS RUNNING TOWARDS [HE 


Our war artist's drawing illustrates the scene of an action for which the King from enemy machine-gun posts. Ser 

has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to Private (acting-Sergeant) George teal hasta: firing his Sten gun, Sor tahoe tee ee owen aes rac 
Harold Eardley, the King's Shropshire Light Infantry (17, Lion Street, Congleton, grenade. This post was in the right background a te abov ; ar where gun 
Cheshire). On October 16, 1944, a British attack east of Overloon was being | German mortar-bombs are seen exploding. A second machine. - ng Deer of t 
held up by German paratroops equipped with machine-guns from defensive positions ately began spraying the area, but Sergeant Eardley at once oe “ ver open far 
in orchards. A platoon of the King's Shropshire Light Infantry, ordered to clear ground and silenced both the enemy gunners. This second post ~* Saude bn One 
the orchards, was halted some 80 yards from its objective by automatic fire orchard hedge (seen behind Sergeant Eardley's left rovers th The p se then Serg 
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- MACHINE-GUN POSTS IN AN ACTION WHICH WON HIM THE V.C. 


RINEAU, TO WHOM SERGT. EARDLEY HIMSELF DESCRIBED THE EXPLOIT. 


DS THE THIRD, HAVING HURLED TWO GRENADES AND KILLED THE GERMANS MANNING THE MACHINE-GUN. 


advanced through the orchard fringing the village of Loobeck, but a section 
sent forward through the open gate on the left was enfiladed by a third machine- 


| the first German, and a second, which killed the man firing the machine-gun. 
| 
gun, causing four casualties. Sergeant Eardley, placing the platoon in the shelter | 
' 


“The destruction of these three machine-gun posts single-handed by Sergeant 
Eardley," says the citation accompanying the award of the V.C., “ carried out 
under fire so heavy that it daunted those who were with him, enabled his 
platoon to achieve its objective, and, in so doing, ensured the success of the 
whole attack. His outstanding initiative and magnificerit bravery were the 
admiration of all who saw his gallant actions.’ 


of the house on the left, himself crawled through the orchard fence and along a 
farm track crossing the open field until he was parallel with the enemy post. 
One of the Germans spotted him and threw a grenade, which burst short, and 
Sergeant Eardley immediately dashed forward, hurling one grenade, which killed 
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“ WEASELS” AND BULLDOZERS: THE MOYNE 
MURDER TRIAL: OXFORD “LEAVE” COURSES. 





‘ WEASELS '"—AMPHIBIOUS CARGO-CARRIERS IN USE IN HOLLAND: THREE ‘ WEASELS’”’ CROSSING 
THE WATER OF A FLOODED AREA. 
A new amphibious vehicle, the ‘‘ Weasel,” is now in use with the Allied armies, and particularly, as shown by ow A “‘ WEASEL ” CLIMBING ASHORE : NOTE THE TRACKS INSTEAD OF WHEELS. 





pictures, in the flooded areas of Holland. We are familiar with the “ Duck,” the “ Buffalo,” and the “ Alligator,” “all 
amphibious, but the ‘ Weasel’’ has only just been made public. No details, except that it is American-made - 
has tracks, not wheels, are released, but it is safe to assume that these vehicles are extremely useful 
for cargo-carrying where stretches of water have to be crossed. 











WITH THE BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN GREECE: A BULLDOZER BEING UNLOADED FROM 
A GLIDER AT MEGARA AIRFIELD, WEST OF ATHENS. 

Bulldozers, that most useful of adjuncts to the Allied armies at the front, can, despite their weight, be 

carried in gliders, as our photograph (left) proves. This particular bulldozer landed with the British 

Airborne troops in Greece at the time when the jie were Epeapting oe country from the Germans. 

The airfield is Megara, twenty-eight miles west of Athens, and the landing operation was carried out . . . niaieee 

smoothly, despite a strong gale and enemy shell- §, A BULLDOZER READY FOR WORK A FEW MINUTES AFTER UNLOADING. 








COURSES FOR ALLIED SERVICEMEN AT OXFORD: PROFESSOR J. F. 


MEN ACCUSED OF THE MURDER OF THE LATE LORD. MOYNE: SPECIAL “ LEAVE 
BRUCE, OF BALLIOL, LECTURING ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


when their A one-week course at Balliol College, Oxford, is open to Allied Servicemen and women, stationed in 

the older of the two, Great Britain. The course is sponsored by the University of Oxford, the Westminster Fund, and 

the British Council. The majority of those attendi are American, British, and Dominion troops. 

No distinction is made between officers and enlis men, and lectures range from discussions on 
the British Empire to China and France, as well as lectures on English literature. 


THE TRIAL OF THE TWO 
THE PRISONERS BEHIND THE STEEL SPIKES (HEADS UNCOVERED; RIGHT), 
The two Palestinian men charged with the murder of Lord Moyne admitted their guilt 
trial opened before the Supreme Military Court in Cairo recently. Eliahu Hakin, 
is accused of premeditated murder, while Eliahu ben Suri admitted to having killed Lord Moyne’s driver, 
and is considered an accomplice. The prisoners said they had come to Cairo in accordance with 
instructions they had received from the Stern secret Jewish society to which both belonged. 
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R.A.F. PUZZLE PICTURES—AERIAL CAMERA VIEWS ASSUME FANTASTIC FORMS. 
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WHAT DO THESE LONG, SPIKY FIGURES DENOTE ? GERMAN PERSONNEL ON AN ENEMY J 
AIRFIELD CASTING LONG SHADOWS AS THEY ASSEMBLE IN THREE RANKS. 


¥ ONE OF MANY PHOTOGRAPHIC ODDITIES COLLECTED BY R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE 7” 
\, AIRCRAFT—NOT FLOATING CRAFT AT SEA, BUT COWS GRAZING BY A RAILWAY TRACK, 
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POSSIBLY A LONG TUNNEL, OR A MANY-HUED SUNSHADE? ACTUALLY IT IS THE { * ANOTHER ODDITY RESEMBLING A CORRUGATED-IRON ROOFING: IN REALITY, SEEPAGE 
SYSTEM OF WINE CULTIVATION IN THE DISTRICT OF BEZIERS, SOUTHERN FRANCE. i * . OVER RECLAIMED LAND IN HOLLAND DUE TO DELIBERATE FLOODING. 


R.A.F. airmen on reconnaissance duty frequently take what seem to be puzzle . generally taken from great heights and hence the most commonplace objects assume 


pictures unless examined through expert eyes, and even among these some would fantastic forms. Of those pictures reproduced on this page, perhaps the most per- 
find it difficult to say off-hand what the subject really represents. The pictures are plexing is the pattern shown of a wine-producing area in Beziers, in Southern France. 
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END APPROACHES AT BUDAPEST: BATTLE 


NEWS Jan. 20, 1945 
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SCENES IN THE CITY. 








SOVIET TROOPS, UNDER COVERING FIRE, SURGING FORWARD AGAINST AN ENEMY 


STRONG-POINT INSIDE THE CITY OF BUDAPEST. 


ot 





A BATTLEFIELD IN THE VICINITY OF BUDAPEST: AN ENEMY TANK BLOWN TO PIECES 
DURING THE HEAVY FIGHTING AT THE CITY’S APPROACHES. 
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THEIR WAY THROUGH THE RUINS OF THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL : 


SOVIET 
TROOPS FIGHTING FOR EVERY INCH OF ENEMY TERRITORY GAINED. ¢ 
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A SOVIET "PLANE FLYING OVER BUDAPEST: 


; BEFORE RED ARMY TROOPS ENTERED 
f THE CAPITAL, 
z 


IT WAS SUBJECTED TO SEVERE BOMBING RAIDS. 
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) RED ARMY MEN IN STREET-TO-STREET FIGHTING IN BUDAPEST: SOVIET TROOPS, 
( ENSCONCED ON HIGH GROUND,~ FIRING AT AN ENEMY STRONG-POINT. 
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———— 


The forces of the enemy garrison in Budapest, already driven street by street and 
house by house out of the greater part of the Hungarian capital, are apparently 
now at their last gasp. Strong and repeated efforts to relieve them have broken 
themselves, during the last fortnight, against the impenetrable barrier of Russian 
troops that has been drawn across the western approaches to the city. The fall of 
Budapest, therefore. should not be long delayed, and, after its capture, it may be 


) SOVIET MARINES, ENGAGED IN AN OUTFLANKING LANDING OPERATION, BOARDING 
A CAMOUFLAGED SPEEDBOAT ON THE DANUBE BETWEEN PEST AND BUDA. 





wae 





found that the enemy has so utterly exhausted himself by his fruitless efforts at 
relief that his resources for defence on the road to Bratislava and Vienna are 
weakened in advance. Marshals Tolbukhin and Malinovsky have done indispensable 
work in overthrowing the enemy's satellites and sapping his own strength, but the 
way into the Reich from the south-east is long, and the blows that are to crush the 
enemy finally must surely be delivered at shorter range—namely in Poland. 
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SCOBIE SIGNING THE TRUCE WITH E.L.A.S.: ATHENS REGAINS CONFIDENCE. 
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SIGNING THE TRUCE WITH E.L.A.S. WHICH CAME 
STANDING ARE TWO OF THE E.L.A.S. 


ee eee —— 


GENERAL SCOBIE, C.-IN-C. GREECE, 
OPERATION AFTER MIDNIGHT ON JANUARY I4. 
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i ¢ 
», SUPPLIES 
PROVISIONS, 


----—_-—_ -_--_- SS OSS 


FOR THE 
STRONGLY 


a WHILE FIGHTING STILL PROCEEDED, THE INHABITANTS 
4 GRADUALLY GATHERED CONFIDENCE: VARIOUS COMES- 
% TIBLES WERE PURCHASABLE, ALTHOUGH FOOD WAS SCARCE. 
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OPEN UP SOUP KITCHENS, 


GENERAL SCOBIE ORDERED HIS. TROOPS TO 
\ 34,000 RATIONS PER DAY WERE ISSUED UNCOOKED - 


At midnight on Sunday, January 14, the truce General Scobie signed with E.L.A.S. came 
into operation, and our top-left picture sees him appending his signature to the document, 
which compelled E.L.A.S. forces to withdraw from the whole south-east corner of Greece, 
including Athens and Attica, as well as the Salonika area. It released all prisoners except 
civilian hostages. The Regent issued a message that he was “ profoundly shocked with 
the E.L.A.S. representatives’ refusal to release the hostages,’ while a statement from 
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DELEGATES. 


GREEKS : 
GUARDED BY 
AGAINST LOOTING ATTEMPTS BY E.L.A,S. 


BUT MEANTIME 
ATHENIANS THRONG FOR THEIR RATIONS. 


NEWS 
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A GUARD OF HONOUR OF EVZONES PRESENTS ARMS TO THE ARCHBISHOP. 
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SIGNS OF RESTORED CONFIDE)? 
AN ATHENIAN HOUSEWIFE PURCHASING 
{ GRADUALLY SHOPS WERE REOPENING. 


HANGARS STOCKED WITH 
BRITISH PARATROOPS 


PES SANE See Ce SPE ae 


STATION IN ATHENS 
FOR THEIR PORTIONS. 


FRIENDLY MILITARY POLICE AT A _ RATION SHEPHERDING 


CHILDREN THROUGH THE CROWD 


Downing Street said: ‘“‘H.M. Government must make it clear that no truce can be 
enduring or ripen into peace unless or until the hostages taken by E.L.A.S. have been 
effectually safeguarded and released."’ Meantime Athens was recovering her poise. Shops 
were opening again. Work was resumed. Food remained scarce, but soup kitchens 
were feeding many. Gratitude to Britain was profuse, and a huge demonstration serenaded 
General Scobie, cheering him loudly. 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS PROCLAIMED REGENT OF GREECE ON JANUARY 9: 


E IN BRITISH ARMS: 
FIREWOOD. 
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THE LEDO ROAD NOW OPEN—HIGHWAY FROM INDIA VIA BURMA LINKS CHINA. 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE LEDO ROAD, SHOWING U.S. LORRIES GRINDING IN LOW GEAR 
ROUND UPWARD CURVES, A ROAD BLASTED OUT OF MOUNTAINS AND STEAMING JUNGLES. 
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THE LEDO ROAD—CHINA’S LIFELINE—HAS BEEN COMPLETED: A SECTION WINDING 
AND CLIMBING CRAZILY OVER THE JUNGLE-COVERED NAGA HILLS. 
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A CONVOY OF LORRIES WINDING ALONG A MOUNTAINSIDE FROM INDIA INTO BURMA. 
THE ROAD CLIMBS 5000-FT. RANGES AND DESCENDS TO THE MOGAUNG VALLEY. 
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U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS PITCHING 

A CAMP IN THE HEART OF 

BURMA: THE ROAD CROSSES 

HIGH MOUNTAINS AND WIDE 
RIVERS. 


HE Burma Road was 

commenced in 1937 by 

the Chinese, running west- 

wards from Kunming to the 

railhead at Lashio, in Burma, 

a route of 705 miles by the 

necessarily mountainous 

country, although only 260 

miles by air line. In early 

1942, the Japanese, capturing 

Rangoon and then Mandalay, 

drove the Allied forces north- 

wards and seized the Road 

itself. Under the U.S. General 

Stilwell, the building of the 

Ledo Road was begun. Start- 

ing from Ledo, at the railhead 

of the Bengal-Assam railway, 

this ‘‘ impossible highway,"’ as 

it was described, climbs the 

5000-ft. ranges of Patkai Bum 

to emerge at Shingbwiyang. 

From thence it crosses the 

broad bowl of the Upper 

Chindwin, mounts the 

Hukawng Valley to its water- 

shed, and descends into the 

Mogaung Valley, thence via 

. Myitkyina to Bhamo, and 

aonaee finally links up with the 

A MAP OF THE APPROXIMATE ROUTE FROM LEDO, Burma Road from Lashio, 
IN THE ASSAM HILLS, TO BHAMO, THENCE EFFECTING thus forming an imperishable A SECTOR UNDER CONSTRUCTION: A _ U.S. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR HAULING A LORRY 
A JUNCTION WITH THE OLD BURMA ROAD TO CHINA. link with China. ON AN AWKWARD STRETCH. CONVOYS MOVE UP AS SOON AS A STRETCH IS CLEARED. 
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ONCE A NAZI SHELTER, NOW AN ALLIED UNDERGROUND HOSPITAL. 








THE CIVILIAN UNDERGROUND HOSPITAL AT NIJMEGEN—A FORMER S.S. TROOPS’ SHELTER. 
AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE SHELTER ANNEXED TO THE HOSPITAL. 


"THe civilian underground hospital portrayed here is in the centre of Niimegen. Formerly 

an S.S. Troops’ underground shelter, and now known as the ‘‘ Walstraat"’ hospital, it was 
set up as an emergency station by the city’s main hospital, St. Canisius. Originally it was 
used for casualties from both German and Allied bombing, but now only Nazi raiders are over 
the city. Walstraat handles seventy patients and was opened on October 13 last year. 
The main hospital, St. Canisius, has 600 beds, and full use is made of its underground 


cellars and corridors as shelters for the patients. During the early weeks of the bombing, 
[Continued on right 





CELEBRATING MASS IN ONE OF THE WARDS OF THE NIJMEGEN UNDERGROUND 
HOSPITAL. THE PATIENTS ARE ALL VICTIMS OF BOMBING RAIDS, 


Continue . 

there were more than 400 patients living in these cellars, besides another 250 
sleeping on the upper floors. Even now there are about seventy-six patients 
still living in the underground passages of St. Canisius, of whom forty-eight are 
children. For many hours during the day, at the time these photographs were 
taken, Nijmegen had no electricity, but the hospital carries on by using 
candles, and although any emergency is dealt with, the majority of patients are 
those suffering from bomb- or shell-splinter wounds. 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS BEING FIXED TO ONE OF THE WALLS IN THE NURSES’ DINING-ROOM. 
THE DRAWINGS WERE DONE BY A DUTCH PAINTER. 
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IN THE KITCHEN OF THE UNDERGROUND HOSPITAL: THREE OF THE NURSES PREPARING 
A MEAL FOR SOME OF THE SEVENTY HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
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NEWS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES: THE CAMERA RECORDS TOPICAL EVENTS. 


AN ISLAND OFF DUTCH NEW GUINEA TURNED COMPLETELY INTO AN AIRSTRIP 
BY THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE FOR OPERATIONS AGAINST JAPAN. 


Lying off Cape Sansapor, on the mountainous coast of Dutch New Guinea, is this flat little island 

which the Americans seized and built up as a most important airfield on the aerial road to Japan. 

Its airstrip stretches almost the entire distance from end to end, and from it operates the U.S. Army’s 

Eighteenth Air Force under Major-General St. Clair Street, and marks one of the vital stepping- 
stones to the Philippines and other Japanese-held islands. 


AT THE DRAMA LEAGUE EXHIBITION: A MODEL OF THE ,THEATRE, RICHMOND, YORKS, 


1788. MODEL MADE BY R. SOUTHERN AND J. NEVILLE TERRY 


Jan. 20, 1945 





SOUNDING THE “LAST POST” AT THE FUNERAL, NEAR PARIS, OF THE LATE ADMIRAL 
SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY, KILLED IN AN AIR CRASH. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay was killed on January 2 in an aircraft accident while on his way from Paris 

to a conference in Belgium. He was regarded as the greatest expert on the planning and organisation of 

amphibious operations, and it was he who snatc men from the Dunkirk beaches in 1940, and last 

year put ashore in Normandy the greatest invading amphibious army in history. Amongst those present at 

his funeral were (from right) Mr. Duff Cooper, Gen. Eisenhower, Adm. Sir A. Cunningham, and Gen. Koenig. 
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AT THE DRAMA LEAGUE EXHIBITION: A MODEL OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE, DESIGNED 
BY THE LATE SIR EDWIN LUTYENS AND CECIL MASEY. 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the British Drama League, an exhibition, telling the story of “ The British Playhouse 
from Fit-up to National Theatre,’’ is now open at Burlington House. Of the two models (both exhibited) shown above, the 
Theatre, Richmond, Yorks, though a few years younger than that at Bristol, preserves its original form even better. Here ma 


be seen the only remaining Georgian proscenium at present known. The National Theatre was di 
Lutyens and Cecil Masey, for a site at South Kensington of approximately one-third of an acre. 
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ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD EVANS, CIVIL DEFENCE REGIONAL COMMISSIONER, PRESENTING ~ BEAUTY ” WITH THE 


DICKIN MEDAL-——-THE DOGS’ V.C.—-FOR SAVING SIXTY-THREE ANIMALS TRAPPED 


SOME HUMAN BEINGS. “ BEAUTY” IS A SIX-YEAR-OLD WIRE-HAIRED 


BY BLITZ DEBRIS AND ALSO 
FOX-TERRIER. 


At Mill Hill, on January 12, Admiral Sir Edward Evans, the London Regional Commissioner, awarded the Dickin Medal for 


Gallantry, known as the “ V.C.", to three brave and useful dogs, one being 


a six-year-old wire-haired fox-terrier who has 


sought out and saved sixty-three animals trapped under air-raid débris, as well as rescuing a number of human victims. The “IRMA,” AN ALSATIAN, DECORATED BY ADMIRAL EVANS WITH 


as Irma,” the other “ Jet,” wi service was equally 


other two were Alsatians, one 
by the People’s D' ry for Sick Animals. 


war iven 
ewarts wore © THE DICKIN MEDAL. 
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THOUSANDS OF PIECES OF WOOD TO CREATE A WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ~* TROMPE- 

A VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL WALL IN THE PRIVATE STUDY OF 

FEDERIGO DA MONTEFELTRO, DUKE OF URBINO. ACCURACY 

OF PERSPECTIVE AND SHADOW GIVES AN ILLUSION OF 
DEPTH TO A FIAT SURFACE, 


RESTON REMINGTON, writing in one of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art's bulletins, says of the private study of : <i 
Federigo da Montefeltro: ‘* With the acquisition of a little intarsia . Bi SONwiNCH NO OWES wl NUM 
room, the Metropolitan Museum has recently come into possession iE 5 ae ~ os 
of one of the rarest and most important artistic and historical =< - 
documents of the Italian Renaissance. This amazing cabinet 
was made for none other than Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino, whose brilliant career and characteristic personality 
shine out from the fifteenth century in Italy." It is from the 
palace at Gubbio, next in importance to that at Urbino—the 
Duke's principal city—that the intarsia, or marquetry, room 
comes. It is a small room, the greatest dimensions of its irregular 
plan being only about 17 by 13 ft. ‘* From a technical standpoint,” 
says Preston Remington, “* the intarsia will amply reward the most 
careful examination. The intricacy of the work, involving many 
thousands of pieces of various kinds of wood, is almost unbelievable 
in this day and age. The flute of a pilaster will be found to be 
composed of no less than a dozen tiny strips of wood chosen of 
different colours to produce the effect of shading. As many as 
twenty little parallel strips barely 1-32nd of an inch wide are bent 
into the intertwined ribbons of a guilloche. The undulating 
edges of the pages of a book are perfectly suggested by undulations 
in the fifty or more pieces of which it is composed. But so cleverly 
are these myriad component parts blended that the total effect 
is neither finicking nor meticulous. The intarsia gives the impression 
of a tapestry executed in various méllow shades of brown... . 
We have no documentary proof who designed or executed the 
intarsia. But among the various hypotheses put forward, one 
stands out as being especially plausible. This is that the design 
was furnished by the famous Sienese artist Francesco di Giorgio 
and was executed under the supervision of the Florentine 
woodworker Bacio Pontelli.” This room can hardly fail to 
take a place among the most interesting records of the 


Renaissance in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or, for that ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME ROOM: ALL THE ARCHITECTURAL PETAIL IS DEPICTED IN A MOSAK 
OF VARIOUS WOODS ON A FLAT SURFACE, 
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matter, in any other museum. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL WHICH APPEARS TO BE THREE- DI 
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WITH ra “ RELIEF’? WORK IN THE FLAT—A CITTERN WITH A PAIR OF DIVIDERS 


\ A DETAIL OF THE INTARSIA WAINSCOT IN THE GUBBIO STUDY——-A “ CUPBOARD 
AND AN HOUR-GLASS. .A DETAIL OF THE INTARSIA WAINSCOT. 


‘“ SCHELLEN ” RING, HARP AND TUNING-KEY, CANDLESTICK, AND BOOKS. . 
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A TRIUMPH OF THE INTARSIA-WORKER’S ART—BOOKS, OF WHICH THE UNDULATING A CELESTIAL GLOBE, THE ROUNDNESS OF WHICH IS PERFECTLY SUGGESTED, AS ARE 
EDGES OF THE PAGES ARE PERFECTLY SUGGESTED. ABOVE IS A HUNTING HORN. f A QUADRANT, THE DEPTH OF THE CUPBOARD, AND OPEN DOORS. 


Referring once more to Preston Remington's article on the Gubbio intarsia the imaginary depths of the cupboards... Federigo saw many things to 
room, the writer says: ‘‘ The Umbrian sunlight, streaming upon the polished remind him of his everyday life and of the various arts of which he was 
tile floor, lighted up the walls, and the Duke [of Urbino! found himself in a both devotee and patron.... The lattice cupboards... are framed by 
world of make-believe. For around him on all sides, in the intarsia wains- guilloches and separated by fluted pilasters. Beneath them, all round the 
coting, were duplicated in an intricate mosaic of wood the paraphernalia with room, there is a continuous bench supported at intervals by elaborate 
which he was actually surrounded in real life.... As his glance penetrated balusters, sections of its top occasionally tipped back to reveal the delicate | 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the 
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DIMENSIONAL, BUT IS, IN REALITY, ON A FLAT SURFACE. 




























































































THE IMAGINARY DEPTHS OF A CUPBOARD, CONTAINING A FIDDLE WITH FOUR. MELOD CLEVER MODELLING, AND ACCURACY OF PERSPECTIVE AND SHADOWS, GIVES THI 
STRINGS AND ONE DRONE; AND (ABOVE) CORNETTOS. IMPRESSION OF OPEN CUPBOARD DOORS TO THE FLAT SURFACE OF THE WAINSCOT. 
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A LECTERN, ON WHICH RESTS A COPY OF VIRGIL’S “ 2NEID,”” OPEN TO A PAGE OF LOOKING EXACTLY AS IF IT WERE READY TO WEAR A MAZZOCCHIO, OR TURBAN 


THE TENTH: BOOK. NOTE THE CURLING “‘ PAGES "--ALL PART OF A FLAT SURFACE. * RING, APPARENTLY IN RELIEF, IN ONE OF THE © BENCHES WHICH SURROUND THE ROOM. 


arabesques on the underside.... It should not be forgotten that all this still further heightened by the introduction everywhere of the most convincing 
architectural detail is depicted in a mosaic of various woods on a flat sur- shadows. The importance of the réle that perspective plays in the decoration 
face. Its description cannot help sounding three-dimensional, and, indeed, of the room is in keeping with the contemporary interest in that science 
nothing was left undone by the designer to create the illusion of reality At It had at this time the fascination of a new discovery Cleverly em 
least one person, to our knowledge, has attempted to sit upon the bench ployed, perspective introduced into a painting or sculptural relief an element 
not only is the perspective surprisingly accurate, but the effect of reality is of tour de force.’ 

9M ctropolitan Musewm of Art, New York. 
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_ WORLD OF SCIERE- 








LUMINOUS PLANTS. 


WORLD without a sun and without fire would be by no means a dark world. Such 
conditions of darkness occur in the depths of the sea, where living creatures haye — | 

been evolved with eyes adapted by a retina more sensitive than our own to faint lights, | 
and with a most complicated pattern of luminous organs which are themselves veritable | 


lanterns. In addition to the deep-sea creatures living in 
utter, darkness, the world of cold light is filled with 
innumerable surface and terrestrial forms, all examples 
of living light. Fireflies and glow-worms are familiar, 
but the light of damp wood and dead fish and flesh less 
common, 

3acteria, which form one group of the fungi, produce 
cold light, though not responsible for the luminescence 
of plants or of wood. Professor Molisch, who died only 
a short time ago, and to whom so much of our knowledge 
of this light is due, held that it was produced by a 
substance, photogen, within these organisms, and which 
oxidises therein. Its formation depends on the life of 
the cell. He was able to show that a flask filled with 
colonies of bacteria could give out enough light to 
photograph a bust of Schiller in his laboratory. The 
luminous bacteria are the smallest lamps in the world, 
so small that the light from a single one cannot be seen 
by the eye with or without a microscope. A typical one 
occupies only 1/1,700,000,000ths of a cubic millimetre. 
They ordinarily live on meat, but they are never 
responsible for the luminescence of wood. 

This, though known to the ancients, had to wait 
till the seventeenth century for the investigation of its 
causes, and till the middle of the nineteenth for the 
proof by Heller that its cause was due to a fungus. Of 
the many groups of fungi, the moulds, yeasts, rusts, puff- 
balls, and mushrooms comprise the great majority of 
luminous species. No summer passes without the 
discovery of some phosphorescent wood, the fox-fire of 
English legend associated with elves and fairies. Old 
stumps of trees, moulding leaves, the inside of bark 
from logs on the ground will glow brilliantly and 
continuously though actually cold. Most observers 
report keeping glowing chips of wood for days or weeks. 

The glow having been common knowledge so long, 
search for its origin strangely escaped the botanists till 
Robert Boyle, on October 29, 1667, carried out experi- 
ments with his air-pump on “a piece of shining wood 
about the size of a groat, or less, that gave a vivid 
light.”” He proved very clearly that air was necessary 
to keep the glow alive, but noted this and other 
peculiarities without determining how or why they were 
there. Two comparisons he noted might’ have been 
taken as significant. The first was that a kindled coal 
would be extinguished totally in a very few minutes by 
the withdrawing of the air; but that a piece of shining 
wood having been eclipsed by the absence of air would 
recover its light in half an hour when the air was let in 
on it again. The second was that live coal was hot, but 
wood remained cold. 

The light, as now we know, comes from tiny threads 
of cells, usually the spores or mycelium of a fungus 
which spread through the wood like mould on bread. 
At times the threads form a fruiting body, or tiny 
mushroom, the fungus embryo, which may itself be 
luminous. The culture of the fungus, spores, and fruits 
is quite easy. The mycelium can often be grown from 
spores or from dried wood if the wood is not too old, and 
cultivated like Molisch’s bacteria. Indeed, the glow of 
true fungi is quite similar to that of bacteria, quite continuous and 
independent of stimulation. The groups of fungi—the moulds, yeasts, 
etc.—which light up have been mentioned. The mushrooms known 
as the Hymenocetes embrace the great majority of light-giving species 

Agaricus, Armillaria, Pleurotus, and Omphalia, to name a few 
Omphalia flavida, the luminous leaf-spot fungus which fastens on the 
leaves of the coffee-tree, has been most intensively studied, and may be 
said to have substantiated the claim of the fungus to be the veritable 
light-giver. 

In order to reveal the source of the luminosity, Buller grew the sub- 
stance of the spots on a mixture of corn-meal and water, and found from 
this culture that the light proceeded from the strands of spores, the 
mycelium of the fungus. The light therefrom shone steadily day and 
night while the mycelium was growing on the culture dish, and ceased 
only when it died. Assembled in a conical flask (preserved at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, where the experiments were made) the mycelia 
emitted a light by which they photographed the spores and the flask. 
Buller further demonstrated that the parasite reproduced itself in two 
ways, by its spores and by tiny yellow fruiting bodies, the gemma, which 
were a stage in the life history of Omphalia flavida, and were a source of 
infection. It is suggested that these also are a source of luminosity. So 
to sum. up, the luminosity of plants arises from the mushroom moulds, 
and all other sources are suspect. 

Several other candidates for the phenomenon of light have been put 
forward from time to time, among them the garden nasturtium. It is one 
of the earliest claimants, and Christina Linne, daughter of Linnzus, 
believed she had observed sparks and flashes emanating in the dusk 
from nasturtiums in her father’s garden, and wrote a precious little 
manual about her discovery. It survives, but its conclusions are not 
now accepted, but are attributed, like some other rays of light—the 
Blondlot rays, for example—to subjective impressions. The luminosity 
of the marigold, of the dittany (quoted by Erasmus Darwin), and of 
a South American vine, and a cellarful of potatoes, have all been 
recommended, but the truth is that the mushroom is the only luminous 
plant whose claims are undeniable. 

Among the larger mushrooms, the staghorn fungus occupies a midway 
position, such as may illustrate the difficulties of deciding between obser- 
vations. Three authorities assert its luminescence ; two others, of whom 
Molisch is one, do not. It possibly exists in two varieties, one luminous, the 
other not, as Buller observed of the American and European varieties of 
another fungus, the spores of which, when paired, have a luminous off- 
spring. Dried fungi will shine again when moistened, but not if first ground, 
The heredity of the luminous fungi, especially of one genus, Mycena, affords 
new opportunities for study: and there will be no lack of substances 
on which to examine them, for luminous cheese and luminous peat are 
well known, and, in mines especially, the wooden supports of tunnels are 
noted for their brilliant phosphorescence. E. S. Grew. 


SPORES OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY THEIR OWN LIGHT. 
LEAP-SPOT FUNGUS OF BRAZILIAN COFFEE-PLANTS. 
EMANATING FROM THESE GROWTHS WAS SUFFICIENT FOR THIS PHOTOGRAPH TO 
BE TAKEN OVER A PERIOD OF ABOUT THIRTY-SIX HOURS. 


Panga Py Com Atkinson, reproduced by 
B.E., 





F.R.S., Director of the Roy 





A LEAF OF THE COFFEE-PLANT, SHOWING THE 
SMALL CIRCULAR SPOTS PRODUCED BY THE 
LUMINOUS SPORES OF “ OMPHALIA FLAVIDA.” 


Reproduced by courtesy of 7 a Longmans 
Green & Co., Lid 





A FLASK CONTAINING GROWTHS OF THE 


ission of Dr. E. J. Seay, 
Botanic Gardens, Kew 





BRAVERY, BEAUTY, BREAD, AND BOLSHEVISM. 


HERE is one thing about D-Day and the successful invasion of Hitler’s Europe which 
few can grasp even now : that is, the magnitude of the actual operation and no less 

of the essential preparation. 
“STAND By TO Beacn!” (Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.). 


This is made abundantly clear in Gordon Holman’s book 
The writer saw the build-up 
of the great invasion fleet of 5143 ships which took 
part in the assault and also the training of many of 
the men. He watched the landing from H.M.S. “ Hilary,” 
headquarters ship of Commodore G. N. Oliver, and 
subsequently went ashore. Though mainly concerned 
with the naval aspect of the invasion, he nevertheless 
has much to say of both Jand and air fighting. There 
is, in fact, so much in the book that it is not easy to 
create a satisfyingly comprehensive mental picture, 
though C. E. Turner’s painting of the landing, reproduced 
from ** The Illustrated London News,” helps considerably. 
None the less, it is a valuable record. What is more, 
it gives us many instances of outstanding bravery, of 
miraculous escapes, of typical British spirit in the face 
of great danger. For example, when Lieut.-Commander 
P. E. I. Bailey, R.N., was leading his Spitfire squadron 
over the beach at Le Hamel, the tail of his machine was 
shot away and it went into a vertical spin. The cockpit- 
hood jammed and he could only get head and shoulders 
free, so he pulled the rip-cord of his parachute and, by 
the miracle he desired, it opened and dragged him out. 
He hit the ground two seconds later as_ the ’plane 
exploded not 100 yards away. Then, dragged across the 
beach by the parachute, the fabric fouled a mine, which 
exploded a bare 20 yards off. He survived with nothing 
worse than a sprained ankle, returned to England next 
day, and reported for duty. 

More concentrated is “SKELETON Coast,” by John 
H. Marsh (Hodder and Stoughton ; 1os. 6d.), the story 
of an amazing rescue. Field-Marshal Smuts, in a brief 
Foreword, says history will remember this epic. It will 
certainly linger in the memories of all who read it. It 
tells how a 13,000-ton British liner carrying valuable 
war material was wrecked on the Kaoveld coast, north 
of Walvis Bay. It tells how passengers and crew reached 
the inhospitable shore, how aeroplanes attempted to 
rescue them, how tugs and other craft sought to do 
so, how an overland convoy endured almost incredible 
hardships in like effort. In the end, every one of the 
castaways was saved, though one went mad. The cost: 
two lives, nearly £100,000 worth of material, a tug, an 
aircraft, some trucks, two rescuers ruined in health, and 
the expenditure of well-nigh limitless brawn, sweat, and 
courage on the part of hundreds of people. Truly an 
epic to remember. 

Hesketh Hubbard, in *‘ Some Victror1aAN DRAUGHTS- 
MEN ” (Cambridge University Press; 15s.), provides a 
valuable record of a period in which England was rich 
in draughtsmen of merit. Many will recall the loan 
collection of drawings by past members and exhibitors 
of the Royal Society of British Artists which marked 
the 2ooth Exhibition of the Society in the winter of 1943. 
The present volume is the outcome of that display. 
Mr. Hubbard divides his monograph into three sections : 
early-, mid-, and late-Victorian ; and it is interesting to 
read how the very tools that were placed in the hands 
of the artists influenced their work. He also tells how 
the early-Victorian draughtsmen were trained, and 
many must wish that some such training was more in 
evidence to-day. With the drawing came also the 
demand for reproduction and its natural corollary, illustrated journalism, 
the pioneer of which, says Mr. Hubbard, was John Gilbert, “* who was 
the artistic mainstay of ‘ The Illustrated London News’ at the same 
time as Leech was the life and soul of ‘ Punch.’ For the former paper 
Gilbert drew about 30,000 illustrations, being particularly successful 
with those representing military pageants and other ceremonies, in 
which his interest had been aroused as a clerk in an estate agent’s 
office overlooking the side door of the Mansion House.”’ The sixty- 
four drawings which accompany the text serve to drive home the hope 
that draughtsmanship will once again take a prominent place in the 
world of art. Altogether a comprehensive and illuminating survey. 

The handy size of Doris Grant’s “* Your Dairy Breap ” (Faber; 
4s. 6d.) impelled me to slip it into my pocket when setting out for a 
tedious train journey. It not only relieved the tedium ; it interested in 
no small degree. Mrs. Grant is an enthusiastic and, I feel, conviricing 
exponent of the value of bread made from the wholemeal flour of healthy 
wheat. These last two words carry her campaign forward from much 
that. has already been said and written on the subject. As a disciple of 
Sir Albert Howard, she insists that health-giving foods can be grown 
only in soil made fertile with natural fertilisers. Her arguments are well 
developed, and she can quote such support as the ‘‘Cheshire Memorandum,” 
in which the Cheshire Panel Committee deal with the question of nutrition, 
“which we believe to be the chief factor in disease prevention.” -The 
housewife will revel in Mrs. Grant’s description of how to make and bake 
good bread. One unexpected statement is that “ the necessary energy 
for the average person can be supplied by four or five good slices of 
bread once a day.’’ Of course, it must be the real thing, not “ murdered " 
food—which is how the author characterises refined white bread. 

In October 1943 there was published in America a biography of the 
Russian statesman Litvinoff, by Arthur Upham Pope. A second edition 
was called for the following month. Now we are offered an English 
edition, ‘* Maxim Litvinorr " (Secker and Warburg ; 18s.). It is a book 
which will both attract and annoy; attract because of the facts of 
Litvinoff’s career—so mysteriously closed, apparently, by his ‘‘ resigna- 
tion” in 1939—and annoy because of the author’s prejudices against 
British statesmen and what he considers to be the British attitude towards 
Russia. Incidentally, he can throw no light on the reason for his hero’s 
recall from Washington. It is symptomatic of Mr. Pope’s attitude 
that his opening chapter should be devoted to a denunciation of all the 
Great Powers save Russia and long extracts from Litvinoff's speeches 
at Geneva in 1938. ‘With this 30-page foretaste of what to expect, the 
reader is then permitted to learn the more intimate personal details of 
the man we call Maxim Litvinoff, but whose father was Moses Wallach 
and who was named Meer Genokh Moisseevitch Wallach. He fook the 
name Litvinoff from a novel by his favourite author, Turgenev. The life 
of Litvinoff makes a gripping story, and for such we have to thank 
Mr. Pope. W. R. Catvert. 
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“Fhere comes a tide in the affairs 
of Empire, as of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
That tide of air transports will 
flow over the post-war world, and 


"those transports which will carry 


the citizens of Empire should 
be the fruit of their. brains.” 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill 
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BUT EVEN BETTER TO LOOK FORWARD 


HILLMAN MINX 


PRODUCT IS AN ENGINEERING jOB 
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Alighlights in 
Thornycroft History 
—No. 6 








YPICAL of the Thornycroft lifeboat of 50 years ago 
is the 55ft., 8}-knot * Queen" (1), launched in 1897. 
Two noteworthy features of this craft were chat it 
had one of the earliest forms of jet propulsion—a 
steam-driven pump expelling jets of water to drive 
it along—and was probably the first with an oil-fired 
boiler. in contrast to this is the 64ft., 17-knoe *Sir William 
Hillary" (4), built for the R.N.L.I. in 1929 and stationed at 
Dover to assist cross-Channel aircraft—the world’s ‘fastest 
lifeboat prior to the introduction of the Air-sea Rescue Service. 
Besides a variety of land-bas¢d boats we have specialised in 
ships’ lifeboats, and power units for them, having long been 
convinced that, to be of maximum use in an emergency, these 
craft should be self-propelled. im October 1939 we published 
the first of a series of advertisements (3) stressing the urgent 
war-time need for motor lifeboats, thus anticipating the public 
demandc which, in 1940, resulted in power-driven boats being 
made compulsory for seagoing ships. 
It is of interest to record chat the three latest liners in the 
Cunard White Star fleet—* Queen Mary * (2), ‘Queen Elizabeth * 
and * Mauretania '—between them have 64 motor lifeboats, all 
propelled by Thornycroft diesel engines—a development which 
shipowners should remember when Britain's merchant fleet 
comes to be rebuilt. : 


*)\ THORNYCROL 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.!. 











BEETLE RESINS. They bind together lots of things 
—for instance sawdust, fabric, wood, pigments and so on. Sometimes they 
make moulded articles like electric switches, sometimes they make cardboard 
weatherproof and tough. They may stick a Mosquito aircraft together or 
appear as the bond in laminated sheets. And the bind is permanent—once 
the operation is performed heat or damp has no effect. There's a great 


future for Beetle bonding—are you interested in the future ? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD + ONE ARGYLL ST + LONDON W.1 
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Gracing the festive boards of those civic rituals 
which have distinguished English life for generations, 
Minton China continues nobly to fulfil a noble duty. 
Peerless product of England herself and of English 
artistry and craftsmanship, what indeed could provide 
a happier contribution to such auspicious occasions ? 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 
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MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-TRENT EST. 1793 whe. SANDERSON & SON, LEItTH 
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('richton 


Tue rerrect servant, who “ knew his 
place”. But, when he was wrecked with his “‘ betters ” 
on a desert isle it was Crichton who took control. Until, 
of course, the rescue — when the admirable Crichton 
became once more the perfect servant, speaking only 
when spoken to. A good story but dated. It doesn’t 
ring true today. Master and Man, Employer and 
Servant, Manufacturer and Supplier, all of us are 
learning quickly that we are all in the same boat. And 
the quicker we learn the better. Simmonds 
part is to serve industry. We do not find , 
our tasks menial — nor do we wish to (->\ 
control our customers. We te 
are treated as trusted 
servants—and as such 
we are proud of 
our job. 


SPIRE... .A 
BETTER WAY 
OF FIXING — 

















There are already 316 
types of Spire Nuts 
making assembly easier 
and cheaper for our 
customers. Perhaps 
number 317 will be che 
answer to your assein- 


bly problem. 
SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED . GREAT WEST RD., LONDON 
LONDON + MELBOURNE + MONTREAL + PARIS + 


“ZG 
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NEW YORK - 
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SIMMONDS 
Servants fo Industry 
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: A COMPANY OF Til SIMMONDS GROU 
LOS ANGELLS 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for ¢ uport 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 







Tarragon 
Garlic 


f 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, St. James Sq., London, 
s.W.I 














—_ 
Manufactured e 
entirely in 
London, 4 
England. 7 
cso 
ev? 
Take care of 
your Barling 
Pipe. When available the very 
limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
Prices are as follows: 
Standard S.S.  S-M. j Si. 


or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood E.L. 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 2ij6 25/- 


Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om each pipe 

indicate sises —Small- Small, "Smaill-Medsum, 
Large and Extra Large. 

Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem 
Manufactured by 


| 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) | 


“Makers of the Worid’s Finest ©'~es.” 








OVERSEAS| 
/ SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 

Quebec or 

VANCOUVER 

British Columbia 


4 


SINCE 1858 








British Consols | 


or “EXPORT aquotuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices | 


“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’ 


TOBACCOS AND 





CIGARETTES 
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wb ecutarly every half-year interest is paid out to 
all holders of 3% Defence Bonds. 
From the day you invest your first £5 in Defence 
Bonds they begin to earn 3% interest per annum. 
This interest is subject to income tax, but tax is not 
deducted at source. Defence Bonds can be bought 
in multiples of £5 for cash or with 6d., 2/6 or 
5/- Saving Stamps collected in easy stages. Any 
individual may hold up to £1,000 in Defence Bonds. 
You can get full repayment at 6 months’ notice. In 
case of private emergency you can, with the consent 
of the Postmaster-General, get early repayment less 
6 months’ interest. Defence Bonds can be bought 
through a Savings Group, or War Savings Centre, 
from your bank or stockbroker, at any Trustee 
Savings Bank and at most Post Offices. Why not 
make a start this week? 


26% DEFENCE BONDS 








Issued by the National Savings Committee 














The original and pre- 
eminent MEN’S 
GARTER—London 
made since the last 


Century — will return 


with Victory 


| The aa hen, the 
Vetutghiyy 


NSION 


HOWARD WALL, LTD. 











LONDON 





but not me! 


against—Tender, Sore, 
Dentists, for many 


Spong 


Guard 


and Bleeding Gums. 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the Forhans 


astringent. 


ingredient of 
See your dentist regularly. 


me 
ZA 


special 





* Based on 
clinical 
reports — 
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Good work ... Good 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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